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France Extends Family Allowances. 


HE development of the Family Allowance system in France continues 

with remarkable rapidity. At the third Annual Congress held recently 
at Nantes, the President stated that there were now 128 compensation funds 
in existence and 33 in course of formation, and that together with the 
family allowances paid separately by public undertakings over 300 million 
francs were being distributed annually among about 234 million workers. 
Remarkable results were claimed for the scheme in reducing infantile 
mortality. 

Three decrees have just been issued in France on the question of 
Family Allowances to persons engaged on public works. The first of 
these decrees provides that, in the case of State contracts, the payment of 
allowances to workers in respect of their family responsibilities shall be 
compulsory in all but exceptional cases, when the Minister must state his 
reasons for allowing the exemption. For this purpose the contractor must 
affiliate to a compensation fund or other institution, approved by the 
Minister of Labor, which has been set up by heads of undertakings with 
a view to dividing among themselves the costs of family allowances. Such 
affiliation is unnecessary if the contractor employs at least 2000 workers 
and has introduced in his undertaking a family allowance scheme which 
conforms with the conditions laid down for the approved organizations. 
The two other decrees, which deal with contracts entered into with the 
departments, the communes, or public benevolent institutions, do not 
impose an obligation on the contractor to pay family allowances, but merely 
authorize the inclusion of clauses to this effect. 


Still Working for Righteousness. 


HE many American friends of Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst and her 
daughter Christabel will be interested in the following excerpt from 
a recent number of the /nquirer: 


“Mrs. Pankhurst, whose name reminds us of an exciting but almost 
forgotten period in our history, has become a Canadian citizen, having 
lived in Toronto since the war. She and her daughter Christabel, who is 
with her, have adopted four orphan girls, and presumably live a much less 
eventful life than formerly. But Mrs. Pankhurst is shortly starting on a 
four weeks’ ‘lecturing toun on social hygiene in Northern Ontario, and is 
eager to make Canada ‘the cradle of a stronger race and the center of a 
reconstructed British Commonwealth.’ ” 


Even the Harem Responds. 


HIRTEEN educated Turkish women have organized a movement 

in their country to claim the right of political emancipation for their 
sex. They have called a convention in the ancient city of Constantinople 
to discuss the best means of obtaining the vote peacefully, and they are 
urging the women even of the harems to participate in the sessions. 

It is almost inconceivable that women who have so long been restrained 
from the exercise of their higher faculties should become aroused to the 
point of demanding the franchise, yet the demand is already phrased. 

This is but one more link in the chain of evidence that feminism is a 
movement destined to extend around the world. 


Holland Honors Her Queen. 


HE Queen of Holland, who recently celebrated the Silver Jubilee of 
her reign, is not only one of the longest reigning present-day mon- 
archs, but is the only woman in the world now ruling in her own right, a 
constitutional sovereign of an independent people. | 
Moreover, the people of Holland, in all these years, seem not to have 
found anything absurd or humiliating in having a woman occupy the 
highest seat in the land. Why in democratic America should the idea 
of a woman president continue to meet with mockery and derision? 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Ireland Elects Women Members. 


HE Irish elections are over and women voted at them at twenty-one 

years of age on exactly the same terms as men voted. There are now 
five women members of the Dail: Countess Markievicz (who was the 
first woman to become elected to the British House of Commons, although 
she refused to take her seat there) for South Dublin; Mrs. Cathal Brugha, 
for Waterford; Miss MacSwiney, for Cork; Mrs. O’Driscoll Collins, for 
North Dublin, and Dr. Kathleen Lynn, for Dublin County. Two other 
women were put up—Mrs. O’Callahan and Miss O’Farrelly—but they 
were not elected. 


MPLOYERS in Victoria, British Columbia, have combined to black- 

list working girls who complain of violations of the women’s mini- 

mum wage law. At hearings conducted by the minimum wage board, 

witnesses stated that these girls are unable to obtain employment. J. D. 

McNiven, deputy minister of labor and chairman of the board, stated that 
the labor department will make a thorough investigation. 

This circumstance indicates again the difficulties that arise from dis- 

criminatory legislation. Pending the investigation, how can these girls 

secure work? 


Women Anglers Excel. 


HE London Sunday Times enumerates quite a lengthy list of noted 

women anglers, and gives the foremost place to the Princess Royal, 
sister of the King and widow of the late Duke of Fife, who for many 
years has given her allegiance to the sport. Amongst the women anglers 
of the nobility are included the Duchess of Bedford,.who, at 57, is still 
one of the most active all-round sportswomen of the present day; the 
Duchess of Northumberland, the Duchess of Portland, Lady Katherine 
Hamilton and Lady Decies. Other keen women anglers are certain women 
writers, notably Mrs. Edward Kennard, Miss Dorothea Conyers, Roma 
White and Mrs. Stobart Greenhalgh. 


Woman Serves as Crime Expert. 


i? HARRIET ALEXANDER, who began her career nearly forty 
years ago as assistant physician to the women’s department of an 
asylum for the insane, now holds the unique position of advisory medical 
expert to a criminal court. She was appointed to this position after a 
famous murder case in which a man had murdered the stationmaster of a 
little country station outside Chicago, by attacking him with a penknife. 
The male medical experts (says the Northern Daily Telegraph) were 
away attending a congress, and the court sent for Dr. Alexander. The 
able manner in which she investigated the mental condition of the accused 
secured his release on the ground of irresponsibility. She is the head of 
the Medical Women’s Club of Chicago. 


Children Suffer Neglect. 


UT eight States have improved their child labor laws since the Fed- 
eral Child Labor Law was annulled by the United States Supreme 


Court, says the children’s bureau in a Labor Day review of the situation. 
BT as LUCILE TINAIRE, aged 24 years, just admitted to the bar 

in France, is the first woman to act as a scribe at the Paris Confer- 
ence of Lawyers. Mme. Helene Mihailovitch Djorilich is the first woman 


lawyer in Jugo-Slavia and Miss Mene Geffen the first in the Transvaal. 


& 
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WOMEN SEE NEED OF ORGANIZATION 
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By Lavinia EGAN. 


OMMENTING on the defeat of women candidates in the Republican 
Primaries held in Philadelphia on September 18, the Public Ledger 
of September 20 says: 

“Women political leaders, recovering from the shock of the over- 
whelming defeat of women Republican candidates at the primaries on 
Tuesday, cheerfully admitted yesterday that they had received their first 
real lesson in politics. 

“That lesson, they declare, is that the women of Philadelphia need four 
things before they can gain and wield political influence. These four 


things are: 
“A woman leader. 
“City-wide organization. 


“Training in civics for voters. 

“Preparation for office-holding. 

“The leaders were far from discouraged over the status of women’s 
politics in the city. Their defeat, they admitted, was due partly to petty 
jealousies, splits in the ranks, lack of organization and co-operation and 
ignorance of political methods. Still more, however, was it due to the fact 
that they had tackled too big a job without adequate preparation. 

“Leaders of the various factions agreed that in Philadelphia the great- 
est single need is for a woman who can and will take an outstanding posi- 
tion as a sort of director general of the scattered forces of women voters.” 

The same periodical, in its issue of September 23, publishes a statement 
with reference to the defeat of women candidates in the primaries made 
by Mrs. John O. Miller, chairman of the Pennsylvania League of Women 
Voters. Mrs. Miller is quoted as saying, in part: 

“We have all to learn that citizenship is not a mere figure of speech; 
that the whole lesson of citizenship is not wrapped up in strenuous waving 
of the flag or in hasty and perfervid electioneering shortly before election 
day. Nor is citizenship comprehended by so-called ‘grandstand’ plays, in 
which glorification of self is paramount to public and party interest. 


T is the year 1923. You, gentle 
reader, doubtless ask, since it is 
not New Year’s, why any mortal being 
of sane mind should venture so obvious a remark. The reason is as 
follows: We stand today at the apex of time so far as this little round 
world is concerned. By a certain complex process called reproduction the 
life that is in our veins extends back from this obvious present through 
limitless years. We breathe today, Saturday, September 29, because un- 
ending lines of ancestors mated in days gone by and brought forth off- 
spring. Link by link the chain that binds the present with all the dead, 
forgotten past has been forged by mother creatures and by father crea- 
tures; one generation after another they have gone before, living, loving, 
quarreling, working, finally as .we shall presently do also, dying. Now the 
truly notable circumstance about this long adventure that has at last led 
up to you and me is the comparative lack of conscious plan through it all. 
Children have happened along, so.to speak, in the most incidental and 
haphazard way. This notwithstanding the fact that the most vital thing 
that ever occurs in the existence of any one of us is our conception. The 
kind of germ plasm of which we are made determines the most important 
factors in our lives. We are black or white, blonde or brunette, intelligent 
or feebleminded, syphilitic or otherwise, not according to our own will, 
but according to the choice made by our progenitors in the course of their 
Environment is, of course, too, a matter of enormous moment in our 
moulding, but just as you cannot change corn to wheat or pansies to sun- 
flowers by either a favorable or an unfavorable environment so after the 
germ plasm of which we are formed has been joined together, you cannot 
alter the fundamental facts of existence. A person born of subnormal 
intellect cannot acquire normal intelligence, no matter how splendid his 


THE SACRED TORCH 


Citizenship means that day in and day out men and women voters should 
keep in touch with the progress of public and party affairs; should study 
the questions of the day; should in all ways develop a sound public opinion 
to guide and inspire voters when they go to the polls and to guide and uplift 
officials after they have been elected.” 3 

The facts set forth in these two excerpts are worthy of careful consid- 
eration. Women as citizens have much to learn. It must not be forgotten 
that they also have much to contribute, and the only way to make their 
contribution of value is to make it intelligently and effectively. They can- 
not do this by sporadic or haphazard activities. If there is any enterprise 
in which individual energy and single-handed tilting gets one nowhere, it 
is in that far-reaching, much misunderstood and misnamed activity called 
the “‘political game.” Politics is not a game; it is a serious enterprise 
incident to the carrying on of government. It cannot be “played” with, 
nor should it be considered lightly. It should be studied with seriousness 
by every citizen, and made to express the will of all, not of one individual 
nor one set of individuals within the political group, irrespective of the 
wishes of another set. . 

The thing which we must remember is that the basis and foundation 
of all political expression—the party, the caucus, the election—is organiza- 
tion. Without organization there is no politics, no party, no election, The 
sooner women learn this fact the better it will be for them and for our 
politics. In summarizing the needs of the women of Philadelphia, the 
Ledger has not gone deeply enough into the matter. Women do need 
preparation for office-holding, training in civics, a woman leader and city- 
wide organization. But they need more. They need a new sex conscious- 
ness ; the awakening to the needs of women, and a city-wide, State-wide, 
nation-wide organization of women to work for supplying these needs. 

Women will continue to be defeated at the polls as they have been 
defeated in business, in the professions, in industry, in educational oppor- 
tunities, until they realize the necessity for sex solidarity and organized 
intelligent effort for Equal Rights for women. 


surroundings may be, any more than 
a colored person or a Chinese can 
change the tint of his skin, This fact 
is so clear that it is an amazement that the human family has so con- 
sistently thrown it into the discard, It is perfectly patent that if man- 
kind ever desires to achieve its highest potentialities, the place to begin is 
in the breeding of the race. 

The situation as it presents itself is singularly urgent for those 
of inferior intellect and ability are procreating far more rapidly than 
those of superior heredity. A lien is being placed against the future that 
eventually must be recognized, and the human family is drifting steadily 
toward the wide sea of deterioration. The life and welfare of 
humanity is at stake. Woman, the mother, is needed now as she was 
never needed before to purify and upbuild the race. Her freedom is 
vital, but besides her open-minded approach to methods and means is 
necessary. It is idle to preach self-control to those who are clearly in- 
capable of practicing it. Birth control, on the contrary, is a doctrine 
which even the most incompetent can comprehend. As a means of weed- 
ing out the garden of humanity, of eliminating undesirable strains, it is 
incomparable, for voluntary parenthood on the part of women, at least, 
signifies valuable characters to transmit. Given the opportunity to divorce 
sex from reproduction, the base, the feebleminded, the selfish and the 
diseased could be relied upon to cut off their strain of their own free will. 
At the moment with birth control solely in the hands of the superior 
groups, a maximum of ill-results is being achieved. The worst possible 
proportion is being maintained. Yet it continues. 

Prejudice, effete opinion, sham morality, conspire to drag humanity 
backward. But out of her long sleep woman has arisen, and with her own 
hands she will lift the sacred torch of life on high. 


? 
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GETTING DOWN TO FACTS 


RS. LIEBER E. WHITTIC of Syracuse, vice-chairman of the 
New York State Branch of the National Woman’s Party, scored 
some excellent points when she and other members of the Party waited 
upon Governor Smith not long since in behalf of the equal rights program. 
A report of the deputation appears on another page in this issue, but we 
wish to stress here some important citations which Mrs. Whittic called to 
the Governor’s attention regarding industrial legislation. So many people 
contend that labor laws applying to both men and women in industry 
would be declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court that it is illumi- 
nating to consider the facts brought forward by Mrs. Whittic. She 
showed that there is no reason to work for discriminatory legislation for 
women only, on the ground that protective legislation cannot be secured 
for both sexes, and cited in proof the following cases compiled by the 
National Woman’s Party: 

The statute limiting a day’s labor on public work to eight hours was 
held to be constitutional by the Supreme Court of the State of New York 
in People ex rel. Williams vs. Metz (193 N. Y., 148, 1908). This statute 
applies to all laborers on public work regardless of sex. In 1916 the 
Attorney-General of the State of New York gave as his opinion that: 
“No State officer has the right, power or authority to waive the pro- 
visions of the statute, and any attempts in that direction would not only 
jeopardize their positions, but render them liable for criminal prosecu- 
tions for malfeasance in office. * * * The failure to insert an eight- 
hour per day provision in the contract, or * * * to allow * * * 
to exact or permit such laborers to work more than eight hours per day 
except in cases of emergency would violate the whole contract, render it 
unenforceable, and subject the company to a forfeiture of any and all 
sums earned by it upon such work.” (Opinion Attorney-General, 6 State 
Dept. Reports 494, 1916.) 


The second decision which Mrs. Whittic pointed out was that regard- 
ing the statute prescribing a six-day week in factories and mercantile 
establishments applying to “persons,” not to one sex only. (Labor Laws 
State of New York, Sec. 8a.) In 1915 and again in 1921 the Supreme 
Court of New York declared this statute to be constitutional “not to en- 
force religious obseryance, but for the promotion of the public health and 
welfare.” (People vs. Klinck Packing Co., 214 N. -Y., 421, 1915; People 
vs. Fifth Avenue Coach Co., 184 App. Div. 936; 130 N. Y., 921, 1921.) 


Equal Rights 


The third and by far the most significant decision which Mrs. Whittic . 
cited was that of the United States Supreme Court, in 1917, upholding 
the Oregon Ten-Hour Law for both men and women. The statute uses 
the word “person” throughout its text and applies equally to both sexes. 
The fact that it has been held to be constitutional by the Supreme Court 
of the United States invalidates utterly the arguments of the “welfarers.” 


FOSSILIZED IDEAS 


NE of the most interesting realms that offers itself to the scientist 
for geological research today is the human mind. Brimming with 
strange, antediluvian ideas the little brain box of man has scarcely room 
for a thought of modern mould. A suitable pick and shovel, rightly used, 
discloses fossils of unknown antiquity, and dynamite, in the form of the 
Equal Rights program, exploded through the press last summer, has 
brought to light opinions so extraordinary as to merit the most painstaking 
scientific investigations. Especially in regard to industry, the processes of 
production and distribution, are these fossilized ideas most interesting. 
People seem to assume that the work-day must continue to be ten or 
twelve hours, and the work-week seven days or more, in order to produce 
and distribute sufficient goods to maintain the human family in health 
and comfort. Then from this amiable premise they infer that womens 
must have special protection for the welfare of the race, an eight-hour 
day forsooth, because no mother could possibly fulfill her familial duties 
under so strenuous a routine! The notion that an eight-hour day is a 
perfectly practicable arrangement for both men and women never seems 
to enter the average mind—probably because this thought is less than a 
century old, 


Facts, however, though of course these are of little interest, indicate 
that as much or more can be produced through an eight-hour day as in 
one of the old-fashioned kind. Witness the declaration of Mr. G. F. 
Welborn, president of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., who recently in- 
formed the Federated Council of the Churches of Christ that production 
had increased and the labor cost had diminished as a result of the sub- 
stitution of the eight-hour day for the twelve-hour day in the plants of 
the company. Mr. Welborn states: 


“Recent careful analysis of operating results between various twelve 
and eight-hour work periods show the results to be even more satisfactory 
than we had realized before. The trend of production per man-hour, 
with unimportant exceptions, has been upward since the adoption of the 
eight-hour day in every department of our steel manufacturing operations.” 

A statement of this sort coming from a man of Mr. Welborn’s type is 


conclusive evidence of the fact that the work-day of more than eight hours 
can safely be thrown into the discard. 


We shall, however, continue to hear people urging discriminatory legis- 
lation “for women only” on the ground that motherhood is incompatible 
with a twelve-hour day. 


Alas! poor Yorick! Skulls are not the only bony portions of some 
people’s heads. 


WOMEN MAY NOT FIGHT 


ROM Berlin comes the dispatch: “Amazons Ruled Out. Police 

have banned women’s boxing matches.” Now, isn’t that cruel? 
Just wher women were beginning to show that they could fight as well 
as anyone else, the police interfere and stop the demonstration. 


The fact that such a police regulation is necessary, however, provides 
food for thought. We who have so often heard it said that “Women 
should not have the right to vote because they cannot fight” find much 
amusement in the circumstance. Possibly through all the centuries people 
have merely been mixing their verbs. There is a whole lot of difference 
between “can” and “may” as women will presently show the world. Men 


cannot fight either, or do lots of other more intelligent things, when ex- 
ternal forces prohibit the enterprise. 


The police of outworn custom and prejudice have been more respon- 
sible than nature in the past for the delimitation of women’s abilities. 


— } 
Md 
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HILE it is not to be expected that women will ever succeed in 

adding a whole cubit to their stature, facts go to prove that one 
of the effects of the emancipation of women is increased height and 
health. In a very interesting article published in The Journal of the 
American Medical Association, Dr. C. D. Mosher of Stanford University, 
California, presents evidence to show that college women have increased 
in average height 1.2 inches or more in the last thirty years. 

“College women during the last three decades have increased in 
size,” says Dr. Mosher. “The studies’ made at Stanford University of 
4170 women students who entered during a period of thirty years 
show at the time of admission not only an increase in weight, but also an 
increase of 1.2 inches in average height. These results have been confirmed 
by the Vassar College statistics’ based on the examinations of 7064 women 
during thirty-seven years, an investigation which shows an increase in 
height well over 1.5 inches; and also by Smith College measurements’ of 
10,149 women during a period of twenty-two years. 

“Consideration of the average height of college women, either sepa- 
rately in terms of the individual college and university group, or in terms 
of the measurements of the 21,383 examinations of women from Stan- 
ford, Vassar and Smith combined, shows’ the same increase. We may 
therefore conclude that college women have increased in average height 
1.2 inches or more in the last thirty years. 

“A careful study of the 4170 women who entered Stanford University 
during the last three decades shows that, while the range in height has 
remained about the same (14 inches), there has been an increasing num- 
ber of women in the upper end of the series; or, in other words, while 
there are women coming to the university just as short in height as during 
the first decade, their number is decreasing, while at the same time the num- 
ber of tall girls is increasing. Not every woman has gained in height 1.2 
inches, but an increasing number of women who are tall are entering the 
university. 


6¢9S the increase in height during these later years due to the greater 
admixture of the northern races through immigration? This does 
not appear to be the case. ite 

“The arguments against this are several. First, this increase in height 
is found in a western university and in two eastern colleges. There is a 
greater increase in the Vassar height than in the height of the Stanford 
women. Although the Smith records show a somewhat smaller average, 
yet these records extend over twenty-two years, only a little more than the 
last two decades, and at both Stanford and Vassar the increase in average 
height is greater from the first to the second decade than from the second 
decade to the third. Moreover, the study of the birthplaces of the Stanford 
women shows that these women are a cross section of the college women 
of the United States and not a localized group. Every State in the Union, 
with the exception of North Carolina and Delaware, is represented, only 
about 37 per cent. being from California. There are 135 from the New 
England States and 127 from Oregon and Washington ; 248 from the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States, as contrasted with 297 from the Mountain States; 
the Southern States show a smaller attendance in college—the South 
Atlantic having 43, and the East South Central 46, together having 89 
representatives at Stanford, as contrasted with the West South Central 
States, with 74 daughters in the university ; the East North Central States, 
which have 695 students, are not far away from the West North Central 
States, which have 703 students, only 8 more than in the previous division. 
Again, may not the question be raised whether the daughters of parents 
born in other countries are able to go to college in any very great numbers 
in the first generation? The ahswer seems to be in the negative; cer- 
tainly they do not go in sufficfent proportion to influence the height in a 
consideration of 21,383 women who are represented in this study. 

“It is therefore evident that we must seek some other explanation for 
the increased height of women than either a greater percentage of the 
northern races due to immigration, or the presence of westerners who are 
known to be on the average somewhat taller than eastern people. 

“It is quite true that the average height of California women is slightly 


ONE EFFECT OF FREEDOM 


greater than the height of non-California women, but the inclusion 
of a greater number of Californians in the later decades will not 
account for the increase in height, for it will be noted that the 
non-Californians increased in height,.to a much greater extent than 
did the Californians. That the non-Californians have shown a greater 
increase in height than have the Californians is an indirect proof of the 
contention that exercise and more hygienic clothing are among the causal 
factors in the development of this finer physical type of woman. The out- 
door life, with its tramping, climbing, riding and exercise in the open, was 
common to women to a much greater degree in California in the first 
decade than in the eastern United States. Certainly bicycling, which was 
one of the chief forms of athletics in the first decade, was almost universal 
at Stanford, where the limited means of transportation made it an essen- 
tial to every-day living during those pioneer days. With bicycling came , 
the necessity for shorter, lighter and looser clothing. It became imperative 
to discard the voluminous skirts measuring from 9 to 15 feet in diameter, 
which often weighed as much as 7 pounds,* and thus here and there some 
venturesome college girl tried something in the way of dress which was 
the forerunner of the sport suit of today. 
“In my first paper, ‘Concerning the Size of Women,” it was stated 
after a general survey of all the available data that two great factors are 
concerned in these results: (1) The change in fashion, making possible 
the wearing of clothing which interferes less with the hygiene of the 
woman; (2) the increased physical activity, which has been brought 
about by the (a) change in dress, (b) development of physical training 
and sports in the secondary schools as well as in our colleges and (c) change 
in the conventional attitude toward these activities for women. 
Increased Physical ity of Women. 

66 ET us consider, first, the increased physical activity of women. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that the modern college girl - 

is more physically active than the women of thirty years ago, but the 
Vassar studies make a real contribution to this subject. From 1896 to 
1900, 26.5 per cent. of the entering students at Vassar College had en- 
gaged in no form of sport before coming to college; from 1916 to 1920, 
only 0.6 per cent. reported no sports before admission to the college. This 
almost universal physical activity during the preparatory years has been 
fostered not only by the laws for compulsory physical training in the sec- 
ondary schools, but also by the municipal playgrounds and swimming pools. 
This eagerly to be desired, more fully developed woman will, therefore, be 
found in constantly increasing numbers among all classes of women, 
those who go to college and those who do not go, thus insuring better wives 
and mothers, and consequently a better race. 


Influence of Fashion. 


ado HE other factor is the influence of fashion. It has already been 
noted that, with increasing physical activity, a change to lighter and 
looser clothing was made and fashion was forced to adapt itself to the in- 
troduction of the bicycle and automobile. The changes in fashion have 
been studied by A. L. Kroeber,’ the anthropologist, who has traced these 
variations over a period of more than sixty years. His figures for twenty- 
nine years of the period covered by the Stanford measurements have been 
plotted in curves. The ratios given for the width of skirt, the length of 
skirt and the width of waist throw some light on the problem of the rela- 
tion of change in fashion to increased height and functional disability, as 
shown by the Stanford studies on these two subjects.’ 

“Reliable data on the menstrual conditions of the women at Stanford 
were available only for the years 1893, 1894, 1895, 1912, 1913, 1914, 1915, 
1916 and 1917. In an earlier paper I discussed the unreliability of general 
statements about the menstrual function as collected from the women 
concerning themselves.’ The records for the years mentioned I can per- 
sonally vouch for as being as reliable as single statements can be made. 
No case in which there was pain has been overlooked. The close relation 
between these changes in fashion and the relief from menstrual pain is 
obvious. This relation has been repeatedly shown in my clinical experience, 
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but lack of space prevents the citing of cases. The evil effect of heavy 
clothing is also reflected in the percentage of pain at the menstrual period, 
as shown in the Stanford no dysmenorrhea curve, which from 1911 to 
1917 steadily rises, until in 1915 and 1916 it shows that 68 per cent. of the 
women were free from pain at the time of menstruation—a great contrast 
to 1894, when there were but 19 per cent. who did not suffer pain at their 
menstrual periods. 

“The Vassar investigation in regard to the girth of waist shows that 
there was a steady decrease in the girth of waist up to, 1904, and a steady 
increase from 1904 to the present time. This is readily explained by Dr. 
Kroeber’s work. As breadth of waist is a fair indicator of the degree of 
compression, it is not surprising that the demand of fashion for a small 
waist should be evident in the ratio of less than 0.5 up to 1904, while as this 
demand generally lessened, the ratio changed to 3.5 from 1905 to 1919. 
The ratios should be correlated with a decreasing girth of waist as a result 
of continuous compression over a period of years. When the demand of 
fashion for a small waist finally ceased, the increase in width of waist 
occurred. To this is related the increase previously considered in the num- 
ber of women who do not suffer pain at menstruation. 


Relation of Change in Fashion to Increased Height. 


66 OW is this change in fashion, which permits more normal func- 
tioning and greater freedom of exercise, related to increased 
height ? 

“One of the serious problems in regard to mite girls during the 
early days was how to induce these delicate, undeveloped women to eat 
enough nourishing food. The girl of this first decade lacked appetite. 
The vigorous modern girl, physically fit, eats in season and out, and is as 
hard to satisfy as a growing boy—and for the same reason: the body is 
working normally and needs more food for growth and development. 
Here we find a reasonable explanation of the fact that the woman not only 
functions more perfectly, but weighs more and is growing taller, while, 
as was demonstrated in 1917, the difference in muscular strength’ between 
men and women is due to the difference in use of muscles, and not to sex. 

“In this age, when questions of population and the falling birth rate 
are of such vital import, it behooves us to give attention to every factor 
that has any bearing on this subject. 

“It is time we ceased thinking in terms of the unfitness and weakness 
of women. This splendid modern woman, grown taller and more vigorous 
because, freed from restricting fashions of dress, she exercises more and 
consequently eats more, has become better fitted to be the mother of finer 
sons and daughters, the promise of a stronger race.” 


HE German Reichstag consists of 459 Members, 

elected by the people by means of the system of 
proportional representation, and 35 of its representa- 
tives are women. The Vote, a well-known English 
feminist journal, after making a special study of the situation, reports that 
these women have wielded a great influence in the German Parliament. 
They have not had a great deal to do with questions of commerce and 
finance and other matters in which men legislators usually specialize, but 
they have struck out on unbeaten paths of their own for the greater protec- 
tion of women and children. In the early summer of last year these women 
succeeded in getting the Children’s Welfare Act passed into law, and the 
clever, cultured Dr. Gertrude Baumer, a doctor in philosophy and political 
economy, has been appointed Head of the Child Welfare Department in the 
Ministry of the Interior, her present office having been the headquarters 
of the General Staff of the Army during both the Franco-Prussian War of 
1870 and the World War of 1914. It is not expected that the Children’s 
Welfare Act will become effective until next year, because its enactments 
are so detailed and widespread, and it is stated to represent by far the 
most complete and carefully thought out attempt of any nation to bring 
about the moral, mental and physical welfare of its children. This Act is 
an immense effort to knit together all the public and private activities deal- 
ing with child life—the care and supervision of all children whose parents 
are unfit, children who have lost their parents, or who are in institutions, 
or who come into the juvenile courts. 


Equal Rights 
Chlorosis and Other Ailments Fast Disappearing. 


N addition to Dr. Mosher’s evidence that women are becoming health- 
ier, Dr. J. M. H. Campbell of Guy’s Hospital, London, brings 
forward proof. In an article appearing in the current issue of Guy's 
Hospital Reports, Dr. Campbell states on the subject of chlorosis, or 


- anemia of young women, that this disease is disappearing rapidly both in 


Europe and America. The percentage reduction in Great Britain has been 
continuous each year from 1898, when the percentage of cases was 6.6, 
until 1917—apparently the last year for which figures are available—when 
this percentage was 1.5. The writer points out that a similar fall has been 
observed in Sweden, in France, in Vienna, and in America, and it is his 
opinion that the greater amount of exercise and the more ready access to 
fresh air enjoyed by women today are largely responsible for the diminu- 
ion of this malady. What uséd to be known as “green sickness” is now 
disappearing, owing to more rational methods of life. Dr. Campbell does 
not seem to favor the idea that better feeding on the part of women has 
much to do with this improvement. His conclusion is “that the disappear- 
ance of chlorosis is a very real change, and that it is mainly due to im- 
proved conditions of employment, allowing more opportunity for fresh air 
and exercise.” Another doctor, writing in Guy's Hospital Gazette, consid- 
ers that the adoption of more rational clothing and the discarding of tight- 
lacing is largely responsible for the disappearance of chlorosis among 
women. Writing in the Evening Standard recently, Miss Lillian Barker 
declares that “it is no exaggeration to say that, even as recently as the 
years immediately preceding the war, the average lunch of the business 
girl consisted of a bun and a glass of milk. Fortunately, the war changed 
all that.” Another writer in the same paper ascribes the improvement of 
women’s health to their participation in out-door games. We certainly 
think this may be a contributory cause, and would ourselves add two 
others—women’s varied interests, which continue to grow in every direction 
and prevent any possibility of monotony in life, and their own keen desire 
to _ themselves fit to meet any demand which life makes upon them. 
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WOMEN MEMBERS OF his year the women members have another suc- 
THE REICHSTAG 


cess to their credit—the passing of the Social Hy- 
giene Bill into law. This Act does away with the 
acceptance of prostitution as a profession, and pro- 
hibits the licensing of houses for such purpose. Formerly “regulation” 
of prostitution was as much in force in Berlin as in Paris—women being 
registered with the police and allowed to carry on their trade on the usual 
conditions. The women Members of the Reichstag are responsible for the 
alteration—Frau Schrieber-Krieger being one of the most active in this 
cause. So far as social diseases are concerned, the new law is a compro- 
mise between the voluntary and compulsory systems. District Health 
Boards are authorized to compel persons suspected of infection either to 
go under treatment or to prove that they are not ill. In this respect the 
provisions of the bill are similar to those operative in America at the 
present time. 

In future Sessions of the Reichstag the women Members propose 
to deal with the revision of laws relating to the family and to the legal 
position of illegitimate children, these matters having already been con- 
sidered by the women on Reichstag committees. It is possible that the 
social welfare efforts of the women in the Reichstag are largely due to the 
fact that many of them were social workers and students of social sub- 
jects long before their election to the Reichstag. It is interesting to 
record the fact that one of its members, Frau Maria Juchacz, a leader of 
the Socialists, was formerly a domestic servant in Cologne. ~ 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


HE New York State Branch and 

City Committee have moved their 
headquarters from 36 East 49th street 
to Allerton House Annex, 698 Lexing- 
ton avenue. 

This move will enable the New York 
Branch to offer its members many 
more conveniences when they come to 
visit headquarters, because, while they 
have their own entrance and absolute 
privacy, there is at the same time all 
the accommodations of a first-class 
hotel. There will be a continuation 
of the Sunday evening suppers, also 
dinners twice monthly, on Monday 
evenings. These dinners will be under 
the auspices of the Councils, each 
Council chairman being responsible for 
one dinner during the season. 

The legislative plans for the year 
are also being made. 

The following letter, signed by Mar- 
garet Loring Thomas, Legislative Sec- 
retary, has been sent to all candidates 
for nomination for the Assembly in the 
State : 

“We are submitting to the designees 
for nomination for the Assembly the 
following question : 

“*Are you in favor of the principle 
of. Equat Rights-for men and women; 
and if elected will you use your utmost 
endeavor to see that Equal Rights for 
men and women established 
throughout the State ?’ 

“Will you kindly send me your reply 
to this question by return mail?” 

The answers will put the Party in 
touch with the sentiment of the mo- 
ment, and from the letters already re- 
ceived it is possible to note the steady 
gain in the endorsement of Equal 
Rights for men and women. 

Mrs. John Winters Brannan, member of the New York City Executive 
Committee, was the New York representative at the Colorado Convention 
and Pageant. 


Governor Smith Receives Deputation. 


OVERNOR SMITH recently received a deputation of women, mem- 

bers of the National Woman’s Party, representing the Thirty-second, 

Thirty-third, Thirty-fifth, Thirty-sixth, Thirty-seventh, Thirty-eighth, 

Thirty-ninth, Foreieth, Forty-first, Forty-second and Forty-third Con- 

gessional Districts, headed by Mrs. L. E. Whittic of Syracuse, State 
Vice-Chairman. 

Mrs. Whittic, in presenting the equality program to the Governor, 
opened her remarks by thanking him for his assistance, and by expressing 
gratitude for the work of Senator Cotillo, in securing the passage of four 
bills at the last session of the Assembly for the removal of discriminations 
against women in inheritance laws, and the placing of mother and father 
upon an equality when there is a conflict over the child. She then reminded 
him of his plank in his platform, pledging the removal of all legal dis- 
criminations against women, and asked that further steps be taken during 
the coming session to carry out that pledge. “The Woman’s Party program 
in New York,” declared Mrs. Whittic, “calls for the passage of bills 


—Courtesy of Colorado Springs Gazette-Telegraph. 


Alice Paul, Vice-President of the Woman's Party, and Mildred Boyce, 
leader of the Children’s Division in the Equal Rights Pageant, 
going over the Pageant plans in the Garden of the Gods. 


‘which will secure equal property rights 
for the wife, jury service for women, 
equal punishment for men and women 
found guilty of sex offenses, equal 
marital rights for the wife, equal citi- 
zenship rights for married women, 
ownership of the wife’s services by 
herself instead of by her husband, 
equal rights for women in the admin- 
istration of estates, equal rights for 
the mother in the earnings and serv- 
ices of the minor child, equal opportu- 
nities for women in the public service 
and the removal of the discrimination 
against women in the pay schedule of 
teachers.” 

“We urge you to stand for the prin- 
ciple of Equal Rights for men and 
women and to use your utmost en- 
deavor to see that Equal Rights for 
men and women is established through- 
out this State. We include in this de- 
mand for Equal Rights equal rights in 
industry. We are a feminist organi- 
zation and not a labor organization, 
and are only concerned with industrial 
legislation when discriminatory legisla- 
tion is proposed. We do not attempt 
to say whether legislation is the best 
method to improve labor conditions. 
However, if. you or your Party feel 
that legislation is the best method, we 
urge you to sponsor such legislation 
for both men and women, and not for 

women only. We need not remind you 


3 that the eight-hour bill for women 
only, as introduced last session, made 
no provision for overtime, but specified 
that a woman must stop work at the 
end of eight hours. Under such a dras- 
tic law, in keen industrial competi- 
tion, women workers could not com- 
pete with men and would either have 
to accept less in wages or be replaced by men. The right to work any eight 
hours is also denied women under this bill.” ae 
“The United States Supreme Court has upheld, in 1917, the Oregon 
ten-hour law for ‘persons,’ and it can no longer be said that the United 
States Supreme Court would not hold legislation regulating the hours of 
men and women constitutional. The whole trend of humane employers is 
toward an eight-hour day for men. We therefore ask you to substitute an 
eight-hour bill for ‘persons,’ modeled after the Oregon ten-hour law for 
persons, for the eight-hour bill for women only, which discriminates against 


women. 


Women Cordially Received. 


The Governor received the deputation most cordially. He stated that 
he favors the principle of equality for men and women under the law; that 
he requested in his first message that all legal discriminations in the law be 
removed, and would repeat it in his next message. 

Among those present were Mrs. L. E. Whittic, Syracuse; Mrs. Ed- 
ward Brewster Gould, Seneca Falls; Miss Amy Juengling, Eden Valley, 
representing the Fortieth, Forty-first and Forty-second Congressional Dis- 
tricts; Mrs. Ida Mason and Miss Grace Crampton, Rochester, representing 
the Thirty-eighth and Thirty-ninth Congressional Districts; Mrs. Dan W. 
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Moran, Thirty-sixth District Chairman; Miss Fred Lee Woodson, repre- 
senting women in the Thirty-first, Thirty-second and Forty-third Con- 
eressional Districts; Mrs. Landman of Syracuse; Mrs. B. W. Mackey, 
Mrs. I. Y. Larzalere, Mrs. Fannie Ellis, of Seneca Falls. The Governor 
then posed for a picture with Mrs. Whittic and Mrs. Gould. 


Woman’s Party Active in Texas. 


RS. H. S. WARRICK, secretary of the Texas Branch of the 
Woman’s Party, writes from Monterey, Mexico, where she has 
been spending the summer, that she is making an investigation of the dis- 
criminations against women obtaining in the laws of the Mexican Republic. 
Since the Revolution, of course, everything has been changed, even the 
laws affecting women in several instances. But before the Revolution, 
Mrs. Warrick states, while no divorce law existed, separations for an in- 


definite period were the rule, but the custom which gave the sons to the 


mother and the daughters to the father in case of separation made the 
practice very rare. Mrs. Warrick has letters to President Obregon, and 
expects later to go to the City of Mexico, where she will make a thorough 
study of the status of women. Meanwhile, she is getting located for the 
winter in San Antonio, Texas, where she will put her son in school, and 
where she expects to give a great deal of her time, as usual, to the work 
of the Woman’s Party. 


Equal Rights 
House Committee Busy Putting Headquarters in Order. 


HE National Headquarters of the Woman’s Party, on Capitol Hill, 

Washington, D. C., which has been practically closed during the 
summer months, owing to the absence from the city of so many of the 
officers and members of the organization in connection with the produc- 
tion of the 1848 Equal Rights Pageant first at Seneca Falls, N. Y., on 
July 21, and at Colorado Springs on September 23, is once more assuming 
an air of activity. 

Mrs. Florence Bayard Hilles, chairman of the house furnishing com- 
mittee, visited headquarters recently on a tour of inspection and appraise- 
ment. Following her visit, she is asking for bids and estimates on doing 
over and redecorating one of the three houses comprising the group which 
constitutes the headquarters, with a view to extending the accommodation 
for members and their guests during the coming winter, which promises 
to be a busy one for the Woman’s Party because of the activity in connec- 
tion with the introduction into Congress of the Lucretia Mott Equal 
Rights Amendment. 

Meanwhile, the house has been set in order and members are making 
reservations of rooms in advance. The suggestion is offered that those 
who, desire to be located at headquarters this winter should make their 
reservations as early as possible. 

While it will be necessary to reserve a few rooms for transient guests, 
a number of rooms are available for residents. 


TWO MILLION DOLLAR FUND 


REASURER’S REPORT, Edith Ainge, Treasurer, National 
Woman’s Party, Capitol Hill, Washington, D. C. Auditors: Amer- 
ican Audit Company. 
Receipts of National Headquarters, December 7, 1912, to September 
14, 1923, $1,120,853.64. 


Contributions, membership receipts and other receipts, September 14, 
1923, to September 23, 1923: \ 


$ 10.00 Mrs. A. W. Goodmagn................. .50 

l’er Rhode Island Branch: Miss Harriet Brent, N. Y....... 100 
Miss Marguerite 8. Gooding... 5.00 Burnita 8. Matthews, Mass........ - 5.00 
Miss Louise C, Stahle................. 5.00 Mrs. 8. R. Hunter Williams, Md. 1.00 
Mrs. Emma Tucker Kenyon... 2.50 Miss Julia Atkins, D. C................. 10.00 
Miss Selina I. Jenkins................ 1.50 Miss Estelle Baker, Hawaili....... 20.00 
Mrs. Nellie Alexander .............. .50 Dr. Minerva B. Pontius, Ind........ 5.00 
Miss Josephine M. Belisle......... 50 Miss Elizabeth Quinlan, Minn..... 5.00 
Mrs. Mabel L. Derby................... 50 Miss Mabel Hiatt, D. C................. 1.00 
Mrs. Julia A. Knowles............... 50 $Mrs. Teresa Dean, D. C................ 1.00 
Mrs. Laura EB. Knowles.............. .550 Miss Gwendolyn Nathans, N. Y. 1.00 
Miss Lillian E. Knowles............ .50 Per South Carolina Branch: 
Miss Mary I. McCarthy............. Mrs. E. 8. Clotworthy.......... 
Mrs. Maria Smith ...................... .50 Miss Joan Grayson, D. C.............. 25.00 
Miss M. E. Sandford.................. .50 + Per Michigan Branch: 
Mrs. Gertrude B. Weeden......... .50 Mrs. Gertrude Pelleteir ............ 10.00 
Mrs. Mary A. Weavet................ .50 Mrs. Rilla Nelson ...................... 5.00 
Mrs. Laura L. Wilcox......... — 50 Mrs. Julia H. Finster.... 5.00 


Mrs. C. BE. Kilburn .................... 50 Mrs. Joseph L. Yoder ................ 50 
Mrs. Lillian EK. 50 Mrs. Wm. F. 50 
Mrs. Emma Keller .................... 50 Mrs. Frank Kearns .................... .50 
Mrs. Evelyn Boyle ..................... 50 Mrs. Warren C. Withrow......... 0 
l’er Colorado Branch: Mrs. P. J. McCormack.................... 50 
Mrs. Russel D. Law.................... 5.00 Mrs. Toinette Snyder ................ 50 
Mrs. P. O. Hanford..................... 50 Mrs. Lacile Gray 
Miss Helen Eliz. Hanford........ Dr. Etbyl H. Richardson, il . 80.00 
Mrs. Della B. Benefiel................ 50 Per New York Branch: 
Miss Catherine A. Hillis............ 50 Miss Marguerite Ten Eyck...... 2.50 
Miss Jessie Baker ...................... 50 Miss Mary Duers Ten FEyck...... 50 
Mrs. Mary Alcrich ..................... 5O Mrs. Hugh Arthur ..................... 5.00 
Dr. Minnie Staines..................... 50 Miss Ruth B. Aten...................... - 0 
Mrs. W. H. Kendrick................. 50 Mrs. R. T. Congdon..................... 50 
Mrs. A. Madison........ 50 Mrs. Frederick G. Paddock....... 
Mrs. Henry N. Piss, Mo.............. 1.00 Mrs. D. M. Callander................. 50 
Mrs. Howard R. Clark, Mo...... 1.00 Miss Addie C. Caldwell.............. 50 
Mrs, T. C. Wilson Emens.......... 9.00 Mrs. Harriet A. Warnet............ 50 
Mrs. D. W. Mason........ Miss Margaret C. Benz.............. 50 
Mrs. John H. White.................... Miss Sara FE. Shaver................... .50 
Mrs. Matt Edwards .................... 50 $Miss Anna Bray, D. C................:... 1.00 
50 Mrs. Grace E. Valentine, Conn... 1.00 
Mra. J. J. Jenkina........................ .50 Mrs. Kent’s Committee of 200..... 25.00 
Mrs. Harry Nelson .................... 50 Rent of rooms at Headquarters. 28.50 
Miss Leona Vincent ................... 50 Sale of Literature ......................... 55 
Miss Anna Langer .................... 50 
Mrs. Frank Kingsley ................ 50 Total receipts through Septem- 
Mrs. Erick Johnson .................... 50 Total receipts December 7, 
50 1912, to Sept. 23, 1923......$1,121,140.89 


ACTIVE MEMBERS—$10.00 a year. 
SUSTAINERS—Those who contribute $240 in addition to $10 annual dues. 
LIFE MEMBERS—$1,000, no further dues. 
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OBJECT of the organization is to secure for women equal rights with men. 
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